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CHAPTER  I. 


IN  the  summer  of  1798  Elizabeth  Gurney  was  travel- 
ling through  England  with  her  father  and  sister. 
One  day  she  was  present  at  an  informal  meeting  of 
several  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  when  one 
of  them,  Deborah  Darby,  rose,  and,  addressing  the 
young  girl  with  the  bright  and  eager  face,  uttered 
the  following  prophecy,  “ Thou  shalt  be  a light  to  the 
blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  feet  to  the  lame.” 

It  is  to  show  how  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  that  we 
are  about  to  sketch  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  who 
carried  the  beautiful  light  of  the  Gospel  into  the  dark 
prisons  of  England,  who  led  the  dumb  to  sing  praises 
to  God,  and  who  taught  the  lame  “ to  run  and  not  be 
weary,  to  walk  and  not  faint.” 

We  must  look  at  the  home  life  of  our  heroine,  and 
see  how  the  wise  training  of  a good  mother  paved 
the  way  to  the  after  usefulness  of  the  woman  whose 
name  is  still  as  “ ointment  poured  forth  ” and  “ a word 
of  beauty  ” in  the  world  to-day. 

Her  father,  John  Gurney,  the  Norwich  banker,  was 
descended  from  a John  Gurney,  who  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  days  of  George 
Fox.  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham,  Elizabeth  Fry's  father, 
was  a man  of  considerable  talent,  broad-minded,  very 
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benevolent,  and  ready  to  receive  into  his  house  Christ 
ians  of  every  sect  and  opinion,  a very  Gaius  indeed, 
and  his  hospitality  made  him  exceedingly  popular. 
His  wife,  Catherine,  whose  beautiful  portrait  is  to  be 
seen  in  Gainsborough's  picture  of  Edward  and  Priscilla 
Wakefield,  with  Catherine  Bell,  was  a woman  of  culture, 
interested  in  scientific  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
with  this  she  combined  a deeply  spiritual  perception 
of  those  eternal  truths  which  make  for  righteousness. 
She  laboured  for  the  welfare  of  her  children,  reading 
the  Bible  with  them,  and  planting  seeds  in  their  young 
minds  which  bore  fruit  when  she  was  taken  from  them. 
She  blended  instruction  of  various  kinds  with  amuse- 
ments, and  kept  them  obedient  with  a firm  but  kind 
hand.  She  speaks  of  the  “ simple  beauties  ” of  mathe- 
matics as  so  excellent  an  exercise  that  she  desired 
they  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  education  of  her 
children.  Her  girls  had  to  learn  plain  needlework, 
and  the  economy  of  household  affairs,  and  she  trained 
them  in  gentleness  of  manners,  and  politeness 
toward  all.  In  writing  to  a cousin  she  refers  to  Eliza- 
beth, her  third  daughter,  thus  : “ My  dove-like  Betsy 
scarcely  ever  offends,  and  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  truly  charming." 

In  the  year  1792,  when  Elizabeth  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  Mrs.  Gurney  died.  On  her  death-bed,  in 
the  presence  of  her  broken-hearted  husband  and  family, 
she  entrusted  the  care  of  her  children  to  Catherine, 
the  eldest  daughter,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Catherine  filled  the  important  position  assigned  to 
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Tier  with  exemplary  disinterestedness,  and  “ Kitty’s 
advice  ” was  accepted  on  all  important  matters.  Each 
child  seems  to  have  regarded  her  with  the  deepest 
affection  and  reverence,  so  much  so  that  Elizabeth 
•expresses  in  a letter  to  one  of  her  sisters  that  she  wonders 
they  are  not  all  much  nicer  considering  what  a sister 
they  have  in  their  dear  Kitty. 

Elizabeth  was  of  a very  retiring  disposition,  with 
far  more  strength  of  character  and  talent  than  any 
one  gave  her  credit  for,  when  young.  She  was  pleasing 
in  appearance,  very  affectionate  and  obedient,  and  it  is 
said  by  one  of  her  sisters  that  the  two  prominent 
features  of  her  character  were  enterprise  and  benevo- 
lence. As  a young  girl  she  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
dancing,  delighted  in  gay  apparel,  and  was  the  brightest 
of  the  sisters. 

When  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age  a new  influence 
came  into  her  life.  The  Quaker  meetings  in  Norwich 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  profitable  to  the  young 
people  of  Earlham,  but  one  morning,  4th  of  February, 
1798,  an  American  Friend,  William  Savery,  who  had 
come  to  England  on  a religious  visit,  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  preached  in  such  a manner  that  he 
arrested  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  in  particular,  and 
on  their  way  home  in  the  carriage  she  was  observed  to 
be  weeping  most  of  the  time.  The  following  morning 
William  Savery  called,  and  deepened  the  impression 
made  on  the  previous  day,  so  that  her  sisters  write 
that  from  that  time  Betsy’s  love  of  pleasure  and  the 
world  seemed  gone.  They  were  very  frank  and  open 
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with  one  another,  and  soon  let  Betsy  know  that  they 
thoroughly  disliked  the  change  which  had  taken  place. 
She  took  their  complaints  very  kindly,  telling  them 
that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  give  up  some  of  the  pleasures 
she  had  formerly  greatly  enjoyed.  “ To  some,”  she 
said,  “ these  things  may  be  innocent  enough  ; to  me  they 
are  not ; ” and  she  adds,  “ This  has  taught  me  how 
necessary  it  is  to  bear  with  patience  the  sentiments  of 
others  when  they  differ  from  your  own.”  One  sister 
acknowledged  how  the  expression  of  their  feelings  must 
have  added  to  her  difficulty,  but  she  says  Elizabeth 
was  always  amiable  and  patient,  forbearing  and  humble. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  greatly  astonished 
them  all  when  Betsy  asked  her  father  if  she  might  visit 
London,  and  examine  for  herself  the  amusements  and 
fascinations  of  the  world.  Her  father,  a wise  and 
loving  parent,  felt  it  best  that  she  should  see  and  judge 
for  herself  as  to  whether  the  step  she  was  taking  was 
grounded  upon  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  to  be  of  permanent  value.  Under  the  care  of 
her  father,  therefore,  she  was  taken  to  the  great  city, 
and  left  for  some  weeks  with  a relation,  when,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  she  “ tasted  London.”  An  ex- 
tract from  her  journal  gives  us  an  insight  of  this  visit. 
“ This  morning,”  she  says,  “ I went  to  Amelia  Opie’s, 
and  had  a pleasant  time.  I called  on  Mrs.  Siddons, 
then  on  Dr.  Batty,  then  on  Mrs.  Twiss,  who  gave  me 
some  paint  for  the  evening.  I was  painted  a little,  had 
my  hair  dressed,  and  looked  pretty.  Mr.  Opie,  Amelia, 
and  I went  to  the  opera.  I own  I love  grand  company. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales  was  there,  and  I felt  much  pleasure 
in  looking  at  him.  Tuesday.  My  dearest  father  came 

to  London,  we  dined  at  the and  went  to  a rout  in 

the  evening.” 

Writing  of  this  time  many  years  afterwards  she 
expresses  herself  as  feeling  that  one  of  the  important 
results  was  the  conviction  that  these  public  places  of 
amusement  tended  to  promote  evil ; therefore,  even  if 
she  could  attend  them  without  being  injured,  she  felt 
she  was  lending  her  aid  to  encourage  that  which  she 
felt  sure,  from  what  she  saw,  hurt  others. 

The  result  was  that  she  renounced  what  are  called  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  became,  for  a time,  very 
rigid  in  her  Puritanical  convictions. 

On  settling  down  again  at  Earlham  she  decided  to 
have  some  of  the  village  children  every  Sunday  evening 
to  read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  instruct  them  in 
various  ways.  The  school  prospered,  and  “ Betsy's 
Imps,”  as  her  naughty  sisters  called  them,  became 
deeply  attached  to  her.  She  succeeded,  without  any  of 
the  helps  of  the  present  day,  in  keeping  perfect  order, 
in  teaching  them  a great  deal,  and  in  winning  their 
Jife-long  devotion. 


CHAPTER  IT 


A CHANGE,  however,  was  soon  to  take  place  in 
Elizabeth’s  life.  Joseph  Fry,  a young  London 
merchant,  was  often  at  Earlham,  and  found 
himself  particularly  interested  in  Elizabeth.  He 
made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  which  she  promptly 
refused.  She  had  other  ideas  in  view,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  turned  from  them.  Her  sisters  were  also 
opposed  to  the  union,  but  her  father  urged  her  to  accept 
Joseph  Fry,  feeling  that  as  he  and  his  relatives  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  were  strong 
probabilities  that  the  marriage  would  be  a happy  one. 
At  last,  having  obtained  a promise  from  Joseph  Fry 
that  he  would  never  hinder,  but  rather  aid  her  in,  her 
efforts  after  a higher  life,  she  accepted  his  offer,  and  they 
were  married  at  the  Friends’  Meeting-house  in  Norwich. 

The  parting  with  her  eighty-six  school  children,  her 
father  and  sisters,  and  Norwich,  the  very  stones  of 
which  were  dear  to  her,  was  a great  trial,  and  many  tears 
she  shed  on  the  marriage  day  as  she  bade  them  all 
good-bye. 

Joseph  Fry  and  his  wife  settled  in  London,  in  St. 
Mildred’s  Court,  in  the  city,  where  five  of  her  children 
were  born,  and  were  named  after  the  Earlham  uncles 
and  aunts.  Mrs.  Fry  paid  long  visits  every  year  to  the 
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old  home,  and  amidst  her  domestic  duties  never  ceased 
to  keep  up  a continual  correspondence  with  her  sisters. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  the  London 
poor  began  to  engage  her  attention,  and  though  much 
engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  her  home,  she  devoted  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  visiting  them.  When  she 
felt  it  wise  she  helped  them  with  gifts,  and  sent  her 
own  medical  man  to  attend  them  when  ill,  and  in  many 
ways  manifested  a keen  interest  in  their  welfare,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual. 

After  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  William  Storrs 
Fry,  Joseph,  as  the  eldest  son,  removed  with  his  wife 
to  the  old  and  beautiful  family  residence  at  Plashet, 
in  Essex.  To  Mrs.  Fry  it  was  a renewal  of  early  plea- 
sures, and  the  plantations  and  extensive  lawns,  the 
running  stream  and  flowers,  after  the  smoke  and  din  of 
London,  were  a great  joy  to  one  who  was  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

One  of  her  daughters  wrote  of  her  mother  at  this 
time  : “ Would  I could  bring  before  you  our  mother 
as  she  was  when  we  first  lived  at  Plashet ; the  gentle 
firmness  of  her  rule  ; the  sober  gracefulness  of  her 
carriage  ; her  exceeding  love  and  tenderness  toward 
her  little  children  ; her  care  of  her  domestics,  mental 
and  bodily,  and  her -systematic  attention  to  the  poor.  . 
Household  matters,  correct  account-keeping,  the  over- 
sight of  East  Ham  school,  regular  visits  to  the  poor, 
and  social  duties,  all  followed  in  succession.' ' 

An  amusing  incident  has  been  preserved  other  thought- 
fulness for  her  poor  neighbours.  Mrs.  Fry  once  lent 
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a poor  woman  her  own  cow  when  the  woman  wanted 
extra  milk  for  sale  ; and  when  her  husband  saw  it  being 
driven  out  of  Plashet  gate  he  said,  “ My  dear,  what 
will  be  lent  next  ? ” 

Elizabeth  Fry  seems  to  have  undergone  the  usual 
shrinking  and  suffering  of  womankind  attendant  upon 
speaking  in  public,  her  experience  being  not  unlike 
that  of  Catherine  Booth.  Again  and  again,  in  the 
journal,  we  read  of  how  she  feared  God  might  call  upon 
her  to  testify  for  Him  at  Meeting,  and  she  leaves  on 
record  that  one  day  there  appeared  on  their  sitting 
down  “so  solemn  a covering"  that,  notwithstanding 
all  former  covenants  and  all  good  desires  (evidently 
to  be  obedient  to  the  Divine  call),  she  adds,  “I  flinched 
in  spirit,  and  turned  my  mind  from  it,  instead  of  saying, 
‘ Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.'  " Again  she 
says,  “ If  it  be  Thy  work  in  me,  be  pleased,  O Lord,  to 
grant  faith  and  power  sufficient  for  the  needful  time." 
God  was  gently  leading  His  child,  as  He  always  does 
when  His  faithful  ones  are  longing  to  be  obedient. 

After  the  birth  of  her  sixth  child,  her  beloved  father 
was  taken  to  his  rest.  This  was  a terrible  blow  to  his 
devoted  daughter.  She  attended  the  funeral,  and  at 
the  grave  the  fear  of  man  was  removed  ; she  fell  on 
her  knees  and  uttered  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  for  the 
mercy  which  had  been  extended  to  her  father,  closing 
with  a prayer  that  it  might  be  continued  to  them  all. 
Though  suffering  afterwards  from  what  others  might 
think,  she  found  from  that  time  obedience  was  easier, 
and  she  was  even  led  to  say  it  became  sweet. 
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Elizabeth  Fry’s  life  is  so  interesting  from  a public 
point  of  view,  that  the  home-life  has  been  very  much 
overshadowed,  and  yet  those  in  her  home  tell  us  that 
no  one  knew  the  beauty  of  their  mother’s  character  as 
her  children  did. 

In  turning  to  the  Newgate  work,  which  has  made 
Elizabeth  Fry’s  name  so  well  known,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  she  was  not  the  first  person  to  take  a deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  prisoners.  Before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge  made  some  investigations 
into  the  condition  of  our  prisons.  The  Methodists  in 
the  days  of  the  “ Holy  Club,”  at  Oxford,  also  included  in 
their  “ works  of  mercy  ” the  visitation  of  prisoners, 
but  no  reform  was  thought  of  till  John  Howard,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  his  atten- 
tion, and  subsequently  his  life,  to  the  subject.  During 
many  years  of  constant  work  he  relieved  hundreds  of 
poor  creatures,  and  with  resolute  persistence  had 
made  known  their  condition ; but  he  described  himself 
with  some  truth  as  “ the  plodder  who  goes  about  to 
collect  materials  for  men  of  genius  to  make  use  of.” 
It  remained  for  a woman  of  genius  to  carry  on  the  work, 
as  he  prophesied  some  one  would  do  after  his  death. 

In  the  year  1813  Stephen  Grellet*  and  William  Forster 
paid  a visit  to  Newgate,  and,  owing  to  the  desperate 
character  of  some  of  the  women  prisoners,  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  enter  the 
female  wards.  The  fearful  sight  of  woe  and  misery 
* See  Stephen  Grellet  in  this  series. 
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before  them  when  they  did  enter,  induced  Stephen 
Grellet  to  go  at  once  to  his  friend  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
appeal  to  her  to  do  something  for  the  poor  suffering 
creatures.  This  led  her,  in  the  company  of  one  lady,  a 
sister  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s,  to  pay  her  first  visit  to 
Newgate.  They  found  about  three  hundred  women,  with 
their  numerous  children,  crowded  together,  without 
classification  or  employment  of  any  kind,  in  the  custody 
of  one  man  and  his  son.  They  cooked,  and  washed,  and 
slept,  on  the  floor.  When  any  stranger  appeared  they 
clamoured  for  money,  with  which,  if  given,  they  pur- 
chased liquors  from  a tap  in  the  prison.  The  screaming 
and  terrible  language,  the  fighting  and  lawlessness,  were 
such  that  the  governor,  we  are  told,  never  entered  without 
great  reluctance.  Fearless,  with  the  faith  which  God 
gives  to  those  who  are  afraid  of  nothing  but  sin,  those  two 
noble-hearted  women  spoke  to  the  depraved  and  miserable 
creatures  around  them,  and  during  one  of  their  earlier 
visits,  Elizabeth  Fry  says,  “ Dear  Anna  Buxton  uttered  a 
few  words  in  supplication,  and,  very  unexpectedly  to 
myself,  I did  also.  I heard  weeping,  and  though  they 
appeared  much  tendered,  a very  solemn  quiet  was  ob- 
served. It  was  a striking  scene,  the  poor  people  on 
their  knees  around  us  in  their  deplorable  condition.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


IT  was  a considerable  time  after  the  first  few  visits 
to  Newgate,  before  Mrs.  Fry  was  able  to  renew 
them.  Another  child  was  born,  her  brother  John 
Gurney  died,  and  she  was  always  in  request  to  soothe 
and  comfort  the  dying.  These  events  were  followed  by 
the  death  of  one  of  her  own  children,  little  Elizabeth,  five 
years  of  age,  a sweet  child,  and  more  like  her  mother 
than  any  of  the  others.  So,  with  her  large  family,  num- 
bering nine  at  this  time,  and  with  much  sickness  and 
sorrow,  the  mother  could  do  little  beyond  sending 
frequent  gifts  of  clothing  to  the  poor  prisoners. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1817,  Mrs.  Fry,  after 
having  placed  her  boys  at  school,  and  entrusted  her 
four  eldest  girls  to  their  dear  aunt,  Rachel  Gurney, 
accompanied  her  husband  to  London,  that  she  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  looking  more  closely  into  the 
condition  of  Newgate. 

George  Crabbe,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  what 
he  heard  of  Mrs.  Fry,  wrote  of  her  at  that  time  as  follows  : 

“ One  I beheld,  a wife,  a mother,  go 
To  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  woe  ; 

She  sought  her  way  through  all  things  vile  and  base, 

And  made  a prison  a religious  place  : 

Fighting  her  way — the  way  that  angels  fight 
* With  powers  of  darkness — to  let  in  the  light  : 

Tell  me,  my  heart,  hast  thou  such  victory  won, 

As  this,  a sinner  of  thy  sex,  hath  done  ? ” 
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During  that  winter  Mrs.  Fry  writes  to  her  sister 
Rachel,  “ Newgate  is  the  principal  object  now,  and  I 
think  until  I make  some  attempt  at  amendment  in  the 
plans  of  the  women  I shall  not  feel  easy.  I see  and  feel 
the  necessity  of  caution,  and  mean  to  be  on  my  guard, 
and  run  no  undue  risk.  I have  felt,  in  thy  taking  care 
of  my  dearest  girls,  that  thou  art  helping  me  to  get  on 
with  some  of  these  important  objects,  that  I would  not 
well  have  attended  to  if  I had  all  my  dear  flock  round 
me. 

On  visiting  the  prisoners  Mrs.  Fry  was  terribly  grieved 
at  the  condition  of  the  half-naked,  half-fed  children, 
and  she  spoke  to  the  mothers,  proposing  to  establish  a 
school,  if  they  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  her. 
She  suggested  that  they  should  select  a governess 
from  their  own  number  to  begin  with.  The  women 
hailed  the  idea  with  tears  of  joy,  and,  by  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Fry’s  next  visit,  they  had  chosen  Mary  Connor,  who 
proved  most  suitable  for  the  post.  She  had  been  com- 
mitted for  stealing  a watch,  but,  under  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Fry’s  teaching,  she  responded  to  the  love  manifested 
toward  her,  and  was  never  known  to  break  any  of  the 
rules,  but  faithfully  and  in  a Christian  spirit  performed 
the  work  entrusted  to  her.  The  Governor  of  Newgate 
and  the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  cordial  in  their  approval 
of  Mrs.  Fry’s  plans,  but  sceptical  as  to  the  result.  An 
unoccupied  cell,  however,  was  given  for  the  schoolroom, 
and  the  work  commenced.  Several  ladies  came  for- 
ward to  help  Mrs.  Fry  in  her  difficult  task;  and  when, 
with  the  aid  of  her  brother-in-law,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton, 
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the  matter  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mrs.  Fry,  in  her  evidence,  lets  us  see  what  they  had  to 
contend  with.  She  said,  “ It  was  in  our  visits  to  the 
school,  where  some  of  us  attended  almost  every  day, 
that  we  were  witnesses  to  the  dreadful  proceedings 
that  went  forward  on  the  female  side  of  the  prison,  the 
begging,  swearing,  gaming,  fighting,  dancing,  dressing 
up  in  men's  clothes  ; the  scenes  are  too  bad  to  be  des- 
cribed." The  journal  is  deeply  interesting  at  this  time, 
showing  us  the  many  trials  and  difficulties  endured  by 
this  brave  woman,  and  her  desire  to  be  kept  humble  ; 
because  she  felt  she  was  exposed  to  praise,  which,  she 
says,  “ I do  not  in  the  least  deserve." 

On  March  4th,  1817,  she  writes  : 

(i  I have  just  returned  from  a most  melancholy  visit 
to  Newgate,  where  I have  been  to  see  Eliza  Fricker, 
previous  to  her  execution  to-morrow.  Her  hands  were 
cold  and  covered  with  something  like  the  perspiration 
preceding  death.  She  was  distressed  and  tormented  in 
mind.  The  women  who  were  with  her  said  she  had 
been  so  outrageous  before  our  going  that  they  thought  a 
man  must  be  sent  for  to  manage  her.  Beside  this  poor 
young  woman  there  are  also  six  men  to  be  hanged,  one  of 
whom  has  a wife  near  her  confinement,  also  condemned, 
and  seven  young  children.  Since  the  awful  report  came 
down  he  has  become  quite  mad  from  horror  of  mind.  A 
straight-waistcoat  could  not  keep  him  within  bounds  ; 
he  has  just  bitten  the  turnkey  ; I saw  the  man  come  out 
with  his  hand  bleeding  as  I passed  the  cell." 
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The  strain  before  long  became  almost  more  than  Mrs. 
Fry  could  bear  ; she  felt  herself  to  be  in  a whirlwind, 
with  her  husband,  children,  household  affairs,  the  Church, 
relations,  and  Newgate,  all  on  her  mind.  Still  her 
daughter  Katherine  said  her  mother  had  three  great 
gifts,  “ her  dignified  and  stately  presence,  her  exquisite 
voice,  and  her  constant  and  unruffled  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression/' so  that  we  see  amidst  all  her  interests,  she 
remained  outwardly  calm  and  self-possessed.  The 
secret  lay  in  her  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Presence. 
“ Thou  hast  been  my  Stronghold,  my  Rock,  and  my 
Fortress,"  she  reiterates  in  the  journal. 

“An  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Female 
Prisoners  in  Newgate  ” was  started,  to  provide  instruc- 
tion and  clothing,  and  to  give  the  women  employment, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  form  in 
them  habits  of  order  and  sobriety. 

In  addition  to  all  else,  letters  soon  came  pouring  in 
from  ^tll  parts  of  the  country  about  the  Newgate  work,  the 
writers  seeking  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Fry,  requesting 
to  be  taken  to  see  the  prisoners,  and  so  on.  Her  daugh- 
ters helped  her  continually,  so  that,  under  her  directions, 
the  communications  of  each  day  were  attended  to  as  they 
arrived. 

As  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  examination  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  condition  of  women  in  prisons, 
the  following  paragraph  occurs  in  the  Report : — 

“ The  benevolent  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  friends 
in  the  female  department  of  the  prison  have,  indeed, 
by  the  establishment  of  a school,  by  providing  work 
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and  encouraging  industrious  habits,  produced  the  most 
gratifying  change  ; much  must  be  ascribed  to  unre- 
mitting personal  attention  and  influence.’ ’ 

After  some  months  in  London  she  returned  with  her 
husband  and  children  to  Plashet,  most  thankful  to  be 
again  in  her  sweet  home  with  her  dear  ones  about  her 
once  more. 

Visiting  Newgate  constantly  through  the  winter,  and 
coming  across  numerous  cases  of  women  who  were  to  be 
hanged  for  forgery,  Mrs.  Fry  was  led  to  consider  very 
seriously  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  put  an  end  to 
capital  punishment  for  theft ; many  felt  it  such  a terrible 
thing  that  money  should  be  considered  of  higher  value 
than  human  life,  that  devices  were  continually  being 
employed  whereby  the  criminals  might  escape. 

One  case,  that  of  Harriet  Skelton,  attracted  a great 
deal  of  public  attention.  A young  woman,  with  an  open, 
confiding  face,  had,  under  the  influence  of  the  man  she 
loved,  been  induced  to  pass  forged  notes.  She  was, 
in  consequence,  ordered  to  be  executed.  Her  behaviour 
in  prison  was  so  good  that  her  companions  said  they 
supposed  she  had  been  chosen  for  death  because  she 
was  better  prepared  for  it  than  the  rest  of  them.  Many 
ladies  of  wealthy  families  visited  her,  entering  the 
vaulted  passages  with  their  odour  of  damp  to  see  the 
clanking  fetters  on  the  poor  child.  Mrs.  Fry  was  moved 
to  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  whom  she 
had  danced  as  a girl.  He  accompanied  her  to  Newgate, 
and  then  to  the  Bank  Directors,  and  put  forth  every 
effort  to  save  Skelton,  but  in  vain.  She  was  hanged, 
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The  efforts  Mrs.  Fry  had  made  in  this  case  brought 
her  into  conflict  with  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  strongly  dis- 
approved of  the  excitement  which  was  rising  on  the  sub- 
ject of  capital  punishment.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
the  way  the  Master  went  and  not  bring  upon  one's 
self  the  enmity  of  some  ; nevertheless  Mrs.  Fry  was 
wounded  and  distressed.  When  cast  down  at  this, 
she  received  a command  to  go  and  meet  Queen  Charlotte 
at  the  Mansion  House.  In  the  company  of  Lady  Har- 
court  she  obeyed.  In  the  presence  of  the  little  Queen, 
covered  with  diamonds,  Mrs.  Fry,  in  her  simple  Quaker 
dress,  preserved  her  usual  calmness,  as  she  received  the 
approval  of  her  Majesty  for  her  good  works  of  mercy, 
amidst  the  murmur  of  applause  which  ran  through  the 
assembly. 

This  event,  which  must  in  itself  have  been  a satisfac- 
tion, left  her  sad,  as  we  see  in  the  following  letter  to 
Lady  Harcourt ; “ I can  assure  thee,  gratified  as  I could 
not  but  feel  in  the  kind  attentions  that  I received  that 
day  from  the  Royal  Family  and  from  thyself,  that  I 
felt  much  too  low  at  heart,  and  too  grieved  at  the  mis- 
understanding with  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  be  capable  of 
much  pleasure.  I have  pleaded  his  cause  privately 
and  publicly  when  I have  heard  anything  said  against 
him.  I think  he  would  pity  me,  if  he  knew  what  I have 
suffered  day  and  night,  for  it  is  my  principle,  and  I 
trust  I may  say  my  practice,  to  hurt  no  one,  not  even 
the  lowest." 


THE  “YOAKLEY”  ALMSHOUSES  AND  FRIENDS’  MEETING-HOUSE,  DRAPERS,  NEAR  MARGATE. 
Elizabeth  Fry  preached  her  last  sermon  here. 

Illustration  kindly  lent  by  the  Secretary  of  Yoakley's  Charity . 
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TOWARD  the  close  of  1818,  Mrs.  Fry,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  brother,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  paid 
a religious  visit  to  Scotland.  On  their  way  they 
stayed  at  Knowsley,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  greatly 
enjoying  a quiet  rest  and  helpful  intercourse  with 
the  Earl,  before  looking  into  the  conditions  of  prison 
life  generally  in  the  north.  She  speaks  of  one  poor  man, 
whose  deliverance  she  earnestly  sought.  He  was 
fastened  to  a long  iron  bar,  his  legs  passed  through 
rings  attached  to  the  bar,  some  feet  apart.  The  position 
prevented  the  man  from  resting  or  undressing,  and  it 
had  been  maintained  for  several  days,  and  amounting  to 
such  torture  that  Mrs.  Fry  put  forth  every  effort  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings,  but  without  avail.  She  also 
saw  five  men  confined  for  debt  day  and  night,  without 
any  change,  in  a closet  measuring  not  nine  feet  square. 
At  that  time,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  gaoler  was 
made  responsible  for  the  man's  debt,  if  he  escaped,  so 
good  care  was  taken  never  to  let  a debtor  out  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 

The  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  Scotland  was  bad 
enough  to  affect  anyone  of  less  sensibility  than  Elizabeth 
Fry,  and  she  felt  it  very  deeply,  particularly  the  imprison- 
ment of  lunatics.  The  poor  creature  fastened  to  an 
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iron  bar  at  Haddington,  and  those  chained  to  the  bed- 
stead, or  to  the  wall  at  Forfar,  did  not  haunt  her  so  pain- 
fully as  the  remembrance  of  the  lunatics.  Joseph  John 
Gurney  published  a book  on  their  return,  and  though  some 
attempted  to  contradict  his  facts,  they  failed  entirely. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1822,  Elizabeth  Fry's  eleventh 
and  youngest  child  was  born,  the  same  day  that  her  first 
grandchild  arrived.  In  her  journal,  a very  few  months 
afterwards,  we  see  her  again  at  the  work  which  lay  so 
near  to  her  heart.  She  wrote,  “ On  First-day  I atten- 
ded Southwark  Meeting  ; mercy  and  peace  accompanied 
it.  On  Fifth-day  I went  to  town  to  meet  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Newgate,  with  my  brother,  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  my  husband  ; I trust  the  time  was  blessed 
to  the  good  of  the  cause.  Sixth-day  in  town  ; again 
to  Newgate,  one  of  the  bishops  and  many  others  there  ; 
it  was  a solemn  time,  a power  better  than  ourselves 
seemed  remarkably  over  us  ; beside  these  out-of- 
door  objects,  I am  much  engaged  in  nursing  my  babe, 
which  is  a sweet  employment,  but  takes  time."  Asso- 
ciations had  been  started,  the  various  prisons  were 
regularly  visited,  work  was  given  to  the  prisoners,  and 
occasionally  a public  sale  was  held  to  dispose  of  the 
articles  made.  One  sale  realised  £319.  The  good  work 
had  spread,  for,  in  many  prisons  in  different  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent,  committees  had 
been  formed  to  visit  and  aid  the  female  prisoners. 

The  condition  of  female  convict  ships  next  received 
the  attention  of  this  indefatigable  worker.  She  found 
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that  the  women  received  no  religious  instruction,  that 
their  clothing  was  insufficient,  that  they  were  not  taught 
to  read,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness.  An 
interesting  account  of  what  this  effort  sometimes  in- 
volved is  given  us  by  a harbour  master  at  Ramsgate. 
He  tells  us  that,  encountering  a sudden  thunder 
squall,  he  was  looking  ahead,  when  he  saw  a boat  la- 
bouring with  very  little  effect  against  the  gale.  In  this 
boat  were  two  ladies  in  the  habit  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  drenched  with  the  heavy  shower  which  had 
overtaken  them.  “ I was  then,”  he  says,  “ a dashing, 
high-spirited  sailor,  but  I had  always  a secret  admira- 
tion of  the  quiet  demeanour  of  that  Society,  and  occa- 
sionally had  some  of  them  with  me,  always  intelligent 
and  inquiring.  I threw  them  a rope,  and  before  the 
passengers  were  fully  aware  that  we  had  stopped,  the 
ladies  were  on  board.  The  one  I last  assisted  still  held 
my  hand,  as  she  thanked  me  with  dignified  but  beautiful 
expression.  I had  some  little  dislike  to  sects  then, 
but  who  could  resist  this  beautiful,  persuasive  and 
heavenly-minded  woman  ? In  her  you  saw  all  that  was 
attractive  in  woman,  lit  up  by  the  bright  beams  of 
philanthropy  ; devoting  the  prime  of  life  and  health 
and  personal  graces  to  her  Divine  Master's  service. 
She  told  me  that  her  companion,  Mrs.  Pryor,  and  herself, 
had  been  down  to  Gravesend  to  take  leave  of  the  unfor- 
tunate women  (convicts)  on  board  a ship,  and  gave 
me  so  touching  a description  of  their  behaviour  that  I 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  anything  for  her  at  any 
time.” 
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Engagements  multiplied.  At  times  they  seemed  too 
much  for  soul  and  body,  but  the  tired  worker  felt  they 
were  not  of  her  own  seeking,  and  thanked  God  He  had 
thus  employed  her. 

Her  work  brought  her  into  touch  with  many  interesting 
people.  A visit  to  Hannah  More  was  greatly  enjoyed, 
as  Mrs.  Fry  felt  the  highest  admiration  for  Mrs.  More's 
character  and  work.  This  was  fully  returned,  for  Mrs. 
More  presented  her  friend  with  a copy  of  “ Practical 
Piety,"  on  the  fly  leaf  of  which  she  had  written  : — 

“ To  Mrs.  Fry,  presented  by  Hannah  More,  as  a token 
of  veneration  of  her  heroic  zeal,  Christian  charity,  and 
persevering  kindness  to  the  most  forlorn  of  human  beings. 
They  were  naked  and  she  clothed  them  ; in  prison,  and 
she  visited  them  ; ignorant,  and  she  taught  them,  for 
His  sake,  in  His  Name  and  by  His  Word,  who  went 
about  doing  good." 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  difficult  than  for  one,  who 
at  the  cost  of  great  self-sacrifice  has  accepted  and  fol- 
lowed convictions  which  have  been  strengthening  to 
the  religious  life,  to  view  with  satisfaction  the  following 
of  very  different  paths  by  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them. 

Mrs.  Fry  had  from  the  time  that  W.  Savery's  address 
laid  hold  on  her,  felt  it  her  duty  to  be  a plain  Friend, 
and  her  great  desire,  naturally,  was  to  see  her  children 
following  in  the  same  path.  She  had,  however,  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  there  are  diversities  of  operation 
by  which  we  may  approach  God  and  work  for  Him. 
One  of  her  daughters  acknowledges  with  thankfulness 
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how  her  mother  had  attained  the  conviction  that  the 
scruples  of  sects  may  be  mistaken  for  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  language  of  her  heart  in  praying 
for  her  children  was,  “ By  any  ways,  or  by  any  paths, 
that  Thou  may’st  see  meet ; but  let  them  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  ever-blessed  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 
And,  in  her  journal,  she  leaves  on  record,  “ The  longer  I 
live,  the  more  difficult  do  I see  education  to  be,  more 
particularly  as  it  respects  the  religious  restraints  that 
we  put  upon  our  children.  I begin  seriously  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  not  better  quite  to  leave  sober-minded 
young  people  to  judge  for  themselves.  I see,  I feel, 
and  know  that,  where  scruples  are  adopted  from  prin- 
ciple, they  bring  a blessing  with  them  ; but,  where  they 
are  only  adopted  out  of  conformity  to  the  views  of 
others,  I have  very  serious  doubts  whe4her  they  are 
not  a stumbling  block.” 

In  November,  1828,  the  family  were  called  upon  to 
bear  a trial  of  an  exceptional  and  most  trying  character. 
One  of  the  houses  of  business  of  which  Joseph  Fry  was 
a partner,  though  he  did  not  conduct  it  personally, 
failed,  involving  them  all  in  much  sorrow  and  per- 
plexity. “ One  of  its  deepest  stings,”  says  Mrs.  Fry, 
“ is  from  the  peculiar  and  perplexing  nature  of  it.” 
The  suffering  it  brought  upon  others  was  such  a terrible 
distress  to  so  unselfish  a nature.  The  sympathy 
manifested  was  intense,  and  letters  poured  in  from  all 
sides,  showing  in  what  great  esteem  she  was  held. 
The  following  from  William  Wilber  force  is  typical  of 
the  way  in  which  this  trial  was  regarded. 
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Farnham  Castle , 29th  November,  1828. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

Though  my  eyes  are  just  now  weaker  than 
usual,  I must  claim  a short  exercise  of  their  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  to  you  the  warm  sympathy 
which  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  and  indeed  all  of  my  family, 
as  well  as  myself,  are  feeling  on  your  account.  Yet 
you,  I doubt  not,  will  be  enabled  to  feel  as  well  as  to 
know  that  even  this  event  will'be  one  of  those  which  in 
your  instance  are  working  for  good.  You  have  been 
enabled  to  exhibit  a bright  specimen  of  Christian  ex- 
cellence in  doing  the  will  of  God,  and,  I doubt  not,  you 
will  manifest  a similar  specimen  in  the  harder  and  more 
difficult  exercise  of  suffering  it.  . . . “ Unto  you 

it  is  given  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer 
for  His  sake.”  . . . Your  sincere  and  affectionate 

friend,  W.  Wilberforce. 

We  can  enter  a little  into  what  it  must  have  been  to 
Mrs.  Fry  to  part  with  valued  servants,  who  were  much 
attached  to  her,  to  leave  old  pensioners  and  dependents, 
and  to  surrender  the  control  of  the  schools  hitherto  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  her  and  her  husband.  Generous  she 
had  always  been,  but  her  maxim,  often  expressed  to  her 
children,  “Be  just  before  you  are  generous,”  had  to  be 
put  into  practice  in  a self-denying  manner,  for  to  give 
up  being  generous  must  have  brought  her  low  indeed. 
The  shock,  the  strain,  and  leaving  their  beloved  home  in 
Plashet,  to  live  with  a married  son  at  St.  Mildred’s 
Court,  told  on  her  health,  and  during  the  mournful 
winter  in  London,  there  was  much  sickness  and  sadness. 
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IN  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  family  moved 
to  Upton  Lane,  close  to  the  grounds  of  Ham 
House,  occupied  by  her  beloved  brother,  Samuel 
Gurney,  upon  whom  Mrs.  Fry  leaned  at  all  times,  calling 
him  “ a rock  and  ever  ready  helper.”  It  was  through 
his  generosity  that  they  were  able  to  settle  in  this  new 
abode,  and  though  the  garden,  as  Mrs.  Fry  said,  was 
not  large,  she  had  a delightful  view  of  Greenwich  Park, 
and  other  parts  of  Kent,  the  river,  and  the  cattle 
feeding  in  the  meadows. 

Amidst  her  sorrows  she  was  encouraged  by  seeing  how 
much  her  exertions  were  bearing  fruit  in  other  coun- 
tries. At  Berlin  a Committee  had  been  formed  to 
visit  prisons.  Efforts  were  being  put  forth  in  France  to 
improve  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and  at  Turin  a 
Refuge  was  established  for  penitent  females.  From 
Hamburg  a request  was  made  for  her  likeness  to  appear 
on  an  almanac,  and  from  St.  Petersburg  came  a letter 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  kindness  and  patient  instruction 
on  the  most  abandoned  characters. 

Travelling  about  the  country  to  visit  the  various 
Meetings  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Elizabeth  Fry  was  led  to  feel  that  at  the  coastguard 
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stations  the  men  were  very  isolated,  and  that  libraries 
might  be  started  for  them.  She  had  an  interview 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  requested 
that  £1,000  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The 
Government  gave  £500  towards  the  expenses,  and  Mrs. 
Fry  obtained  private  subscriptions  and  large  grants  of 
books  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  value  of  which 
amounted  to  over  £1,000.  Helpers  came  forward, 
a Secretary  was  found,  and  under  Mrs.  Fry’s  direction 
the  libraries  were  established. 

The  old  interest  was,  however,  fresh  in  her  mind. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  1837,  we  fi n< d that  she  went  to 
the  Colonial  Office  to  meet  Sir  George  Grey  respecting 
female  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  ; to  the  Irish 
Office  to  see  Lord  Morpeth  respecting  National  Schools 
and  Prisons  in  Ireland  ; and  then  to  the  Home  Office 
about  Jersey  Prisons.  Thus  she  was  kept  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  work  as  it  grew  from  one  place  to 
another.  “ Government  is  wonderfully  kind,”  she 
says,  “ and  I believe  much  good  is  likely  to  be  done  by 
the  steps  now  being  taken.” 

In  the  following  year  much  time  was  devoted  to 
travelling.  The  visit  to  various  parts  of  France  to  look 
into  the  prison-system  was  followed  by  one  to  Scotland. 
Whenever  it  was  possible,  religious  services  were  held, 
and  many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  circulated.  She 
was  indeed  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ; all 
her  thoughts  and  actions  were  directed  towards  the 
good  of  others,  and  in  her  own  life  to  manifest  the  spirit 
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of  her  Lord  and  Master.  On  her  return  home  the  young 
Queen  Victoria,  who  had  sent  Mrs.  Fry  £50  for  the 
Refuge  at  Chelsea,  wished  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  Prisoners'  Friend.  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  company 
with  William  Allen,  obeyed  the  Royal  command,  and 
was  questioned  concerning  the  Refuge  she  had  founded. 
This  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Queen, 
and  expressing  her  gratification  at  the  encouragement 
she  was  showing  to  works  of  charity.  “ Before  we 
withdrew,"  says  Mrs.  Fry,  “ I stopped,  and  said  I hoped 
the  Queen  would  allow  me  to  assure  her  that  it  was 
our  prayer  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  rest  upon 
the  Queen  and  her  Consort." 

After  her  return  from  the  long  Continental  journey 
she  received  frequent  communications  urging  her  to 
visit  some  places  she  had  formerly  omitted.  This 
brought  before  her  the  earnest  desire  to  be  guided  only 
by  her  Lord  and  Master.  The  state  of  her  health  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  she  shrank  from  all  unnecessary 
exertion.  Her  efforts,  she  knew,  had  told  upon  her 
vital  powers,  but  she  desired  above  everything  to 
accomplish  the  work  still  waiting  to  be  done,  if  in 
harmony  with  God's  will.  We  find  her  in  prayer 
seeking  to  know  the  Divine  mind  : “ For  Thy  sake,  O 
Lord,  lead  me  and  teach  me.  I earnestly  pray  Thee, 
if  it  be  Thy  call,  make  it  very  clear."  Peace  followed, 
and  it  became  her  deep  conviction  that  she  was  to 
accompany  her  brother,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  who 
was  going  abroad  for  religious  and  philanthropic 
purposes.  When  it  became  known  that  she  intended 
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undertaking  this  journey,  letters  came  from  the  Queen 
of  Prussia  and  Princess  William,  expressing  their  great 
satisfaction  at  the  proposed  visit. 

From  Rotterdam,  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  brother  proceeded 
to  the  Hague,  sending  on  letters  to  the  King  from  Prince 
Albert.  A message  was  conveyed  to  the  travellers,  re- 
questing them  to  wait  upon  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
visit  lasted  over  an  hour.  Pleasant  conversation  passed 
about  the  prison  visits,  the  King  asking  many  questions 
of  Mrs.  Fry,  as  to  how  she  had  managed  to  accomplish 
so  much  with  her  large  family.  Then  she  laid  before 
him  her  brother’s  desire  to  speak  on  his  visit  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  permission  was  granted.  He  spoke 
of  slavery  and  slave-holding,  describing  the  scenes  he 
had  witnessed,  and  the  King  was  so  touched  that  he 
said  he  would  put  a stop  to  it.  Then  he  took  Mrs.  Fry 
by  the  hand,  and  said  he  hoped  God  would  bless  them, 
and  they  in  their  turn  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  might  rest  on  the  King,  Queen, 
and  their  children. 

At  Amsterdam  they  found  the  prisons  in  a deplorable 
condition.  One  poor  creature,  lying  on  straw  unclothed, 
dragged  herself  as  well  as  her  chains  would  permit 
toward  Mrs.  Fry,  and  taking  her  hand  kissed  it  re- 
peatedly, and  then  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

At  Copenhagen  the  King  and  Queen  had  engaged 
apartments  for  the  visitors  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  and 
soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  invited  to  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  Fry  was  placed  at  dinner  between  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  she  seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  her 
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opportunity  to  lay  before  them  the  suffering  occasioned 
by  the  persecutions  of  certain  nonconforming  Christians, 
whom  she  had  visited  in  the  prisons  on  the  previous 
day.  “ I did  my  best,”  she  says,  “ to  express  my  mind, 
and  very  strongly  I did  it.”  She  entreated  the  King 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  the  poor  Baptists 
who  were  in  prison  for  conscience  sake,  and  begged  for 
religious  toleration. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  Berlin.  The  Prussian  Royal 
Family  were  in  Silesia,  and  invited  Mrs.  Fry  and  her 
brother  to  follow  them  there.  It  was  thought  that  a 
visit  to  the  mountains  might  do  Mrs.  Fry  good,  so  they 
rested  there  for  a little.  The  reception  which  the  King 
and  Queen  gave  them  was,  to  use  her  own  words,  "more 
than  kind.”  The  efforts  Mrs.  Fry  had  made  on*  the 
journey  had  borne  fruit,  and  she  speaks  with  great 
thankfulness  in  writing  to  her  husband  of  all  she  heard. 
The  Queen  appeared  much  pleased  at  Mrs.  Fry's  delight 
on  hearing  that  the  King  had  put  a stop  to  religious 
persecution  in  the  country,  and  that  several  other 
things  had  improved. 

On  Sunday  evening  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Countess 
Reden’s,  one  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  they  all  felt. 
Many  poor  Tyrolese  peasants  were  present,  the  Royal 
Family,  King,  Queen,  princes  and  princesses,  and  several 
of  the  nobility.  A hymn  was  sung,  and  then  Joseph 
John  Gurney  explained  Friends’  views  on  worship,  and 
followed  with  an  address.  Elizabeth  Fry  then  rose 
and,  after  mentioning  the  King’s  kindness  toward  the 
persecuted,  “ felt  greatly  helped  to  speak  the  truth  to 
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them  in  love/'  She  closed  with  prayer,  and  another 
hymn  brought  the  meeting  to  an  end. 

On  visiting  one  prison  a second  time,  she  could  not 
help  being  amused  at  noticing  a number  of  little  leaden 
images  of  the  Virgin.  Remarking  that  she  had  not 
observed  them  on  her  previous  visit,  she  was  told  that 
she  had  “ so  impressed  the  women  with  the  importance 
of  religion,  that  they  had  each  bought  a Virgin  ! ” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  long  Continental  journey  had  been  in  many 
respects  one  of  great  suffering.  In  her  last 
letter  to  her  husband  before  returning  home 
Mrs.  Fry  remarked,  “ I am  obliged  to  be  assisted  to 
walk  upstairs,  and  helped  into  the  carriage,  sometimes 
by  one  or  two  men.  I have  sometimes  thought  that 
after  being  so  helped  on  my  way  from  the  palace  to  the 
prison,  it  was  likely  that  the  poor  instrument  should 
need  a little  further  refining  and  purifying,  for  our 
works  are  to  be  tried  as  by  fire.”  Though  her  hus- 
band was  somewhat  prepared  for  the  change,  when 
he  met  her  at  Dover,  he  was  deeply  grieved  at  the 
distressing  state  in  which  he  found  her.  But  what 
a joy  awaited  her  in  hearing  that  the  poor  Baptists 
in  Copenhagen  were  to  be  released,  and  the  poor  Luther- 
ans in  Prussia  said  they  were  so  well  off  that  they  had 
no  wish  to  ask  for  any  more  liberty  of  the  King. 
This  comforted  the  heart  of  the  sufferer,  as  she  felt  her 
labours  had  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

The  infirm  state  of  her  health  prevented  her  from 
continuing  any  active  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  many 
interests  she  had  at  heart.  Her  correspondence  was 
as  extensive  and  her  sympathy  as  keen  as  ever,  so  great 
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was  her  constant  desire  to  relieve  suffering,  and  to 
guide  men  and  women  into  the  presence  of  the  Most  High. 

In  1842  the  King  of  Prussia  came  to  England  to  be 
sponsor  to  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Fry,  who 
had  been  much  impressed  by  the  kindness  shown  her 
when  in  Prussia,  was  pleased  at  receiving  an  invitation 
to  meet  the  King  at  the  Mansion  House.  Much  inter- 
esting conversation  took  place,  Mrs.  Fry  venturing  to 
express  her  feelings  that  all  the  pomp  connected  with 
the  christening  had  its  dangers.  The  King  was  evi- 
dently not  offended  at  her  plain  speaking,  for  he  arranged 
to  meet  her  on  the  following  day  at  Newgate,  and  then 
take  luncheon  at  Upton  Lane.  Mrs.  Fry  was  at  the 
door  of  Newgate  to  welcome  him,  and  he  gave  her  his 
arm  and  together  they  proceeded  into  the  prison. 
Members  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  were  present,  and 
others.  After  all  were  seated,  Mrs.  Fry  begged  the 
poor  prisoners  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  by  the  company  present.  She  read 
the  12th  chapter  of  Romans,  and  made  a few  earnest 
remarks  on  the  mercies  of  God  leading  us  to  serve  Him. 
Then  she  says  in  her  journal,  “ After  a solemn  pause, 
to  my  deep  humiliation,  I believed  it  my  duty  to  kneel 
down  before  this  most  curious,  interesting  and  mixed 
company  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  prisoners  and 
sinners  generally,  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  Queen, 
and  for  us  all  that  we  might  be  of  the  number  of  the 
redeemed."  Then  followed  the  visit  to  Upton  Lane, 
where  Elizabeth  Fry  presented  her  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law,  sons  and  grand-children  to  the  King. 
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The  luncheon,  she  tells  us,  was  “ handsome  and  fit  for 
a King,  yet  not  extravagant.”  The  King  before  leaving 
expressed  his  desire  that  blessings  might  continue  to 
rest  on  their  home. 

Gradually  her  health  gave  way  more  and  more,  and 
the  journal  is  full  of  expressions  of  her  weakness;  but 
through  all  her  faith  and  trust  never  wavered,  though 
she  writes  that  if  her  suffering  were  to  last,  no  one  could 
wish  her  life  to  be  lengthened.  One  evening  she  said 
very  emphatically,  “ Since  my  heart  was  touched  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  I believe  I have  never  awakened 
without  my  first  thought  being  how  best  I might  serve 
my  Lord.”  When  passing  through  extreme  pain, 
she  added,  “ The  distress  is  awful,  but  He  has  been 
with  me.  I cannot  express,  even  in  my  greatest  trials, 
the  blessedness  of  His  service.  My  Saviour  is  my  light, 
my  life,  my  joy,  my  eternal  hope  of  glory.” 

In  addition  to  her  physical  suffering  she  was  called 
upon  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  dear  sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  of  her  beloved  eldest  son,  and  two  of 
his  children,  and  of  another  much-loved  grandson. 
Through  it  all,  as  stroke  upon  stroke  fell,  her  prayer 
was  “ May  we  all  be  nearer  drawn  to  Thee,  0 gracious 
Lord.” 

She  had  an  intense  desire  to  visit  Earlham  once  more, 
and  with  considerable  difficulty  this  was  accomplished. 
Her  daughter  writes  of  that  visit  as  follows  : “ What 
a history  hers  has  been,  since  she  sat  and  wept  under 
the  ministry  of  William  Savery.  Her  ardent  aspira- 
tions had  been  strangely  granted  : she  had  passed  a 
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long  life  of  blessing  to  others.  She  had  been  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame  ; when  the  ear  heard 
her,  then  it  blessed  her.  She  had  trodden  regal  halls 
to  plead  for  the  afflicted  and  destitute  ; she  had  not 
withheld  unpalatable  truth  when  language  of  warning 
was  called  for  at  her  lips.  She  had  penetrated  the 
gloom  of  the  felons'  dungeon,  nor  had  she  shrunk  from 
the  touch  of  the  unclothed  maniac  ; she  had  nourished 
and  brought  up  children  ; and*  now,  helpless  and  suffer- 
ing, she  came  back  to  take  a last  look  at  the  home  and 
the  haunts  of  her  childhood." 

After  her  return  to  Upton  Lane  it  was  consid- 
ered desirable  to  remove  her  to  the  sea,  in  the  hope 
that  the  fresh  breezes  which  she  so  much  enjoyed  might 
bring  back  a measure  of  health.  Arrangements  were 
accordingly  made  to  remove  her  to  a house  on  Mount 
Albion,  at  Ramsgate,  which  had  been  already  prepared 
for  her. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1845,  she  was  able  to  be 
taken  to  the  small  meeting  at  Drapers,  that  beautifully 
quiet  spot  about  four  miles  from  Ramsgate,  with  its 
picturesque  almshouses  and  green  fields.  In  the  com- 
pany of  some  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  she 
preached  a remarkable  sermon  on  the  nearness  of  death 
and,  the  necessity  of  preparation.  Three  weeks  after, 
she  again  attended  Drapers,  and  spoke  of  the  meeting 
afterwards  as  a “ peculiarly  solemn  time."  Those 
present  said  she  had  urged  the  questions,  “ Are  we  all 
now  ready  for  the  Master's  summons  ? " “ If  the  Master 
should  this  day  call  us,  is  our  work  completed  ? " 
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Every  day  through  that  week  she  became  more  and 
more  feeble,  and  on  the  Saturday,  when  attempting 
to  move  to  the  sofa,  she  sank  to  the  ground,  and  was 
with  much  difficulty  lifted  to  her  bed,  where  she  lay 
in  a semi-conscious  state.  Some  passages  of  Scripture 
were  read,  and  she  appeared  to  understand,  but  as 
the  Sabbath  morning  broke  she  said  to  her  maid,  “ Oh, 
Mary,  dear  Mary,  I am  very  ill.  Pray  for  me,  it  is  a 
strift,  but  I am  safe.”  A little  later  she  roused  herself, 
and  in  a slow,  distinct  voice  she  said,  “ O my  dear  Lord, 
help  and  keep  Thy  servant.”  These  were  her  last 
words.  Entire  unconsciousness  followed,  and  as  she 
went  down  into  the  valley,  which,  from  her  somewhat 
timid  nature  she  had  long  dreaded,  her  Lord  was  with 
her.  Her  eyes  were  closed  to  earth,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  from  the  ocean  most  gloriously,  a few  gentle  sighs 
at  intervals  were  noticed,  then  perfect  stillness,  and  she 
was  looking  at  the  King  in  His  beauty.  She  had  entered 
into  that  holy  place  where  she  would  “ receive  the  com- 
fort of  all  her  toil,  and  have  joy  for  all  her  sorrow,  and 
reap  what  she  had  sown,  even  the  fruit  of  all  the  tears, 
and  prayers,  and  sufferings  for  the  King  by  the  way.” 

In  the  Friends'  Burying  Ground  at  Barking  her 
grave  was  prepared.  Multitudes  gathered  at  the 
funeral,  when  Joseph  John  Gurney  addressed  the 
assembly  and  offered  prayer. 

Chevalier  Bunsen  wrote  to  his  daughter-in-law : 
“ What  your  blessed  aunt  must  have  been  for  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  approaching  her  continually, 
can  in  some  degree  be  felt  even  by  those  who  only  occa- 
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sionally  felt  her  influence,  and  were  thus  aware  of  the 
degree  in  which  her  whole  self  seemed  to  realise  the 
love  of  God  in  man.  She  met  everybody  in  human 
sympathy,  but  of  sin  seemed  to  take  no  cognisance 
except  in  compassion.” 

There  are  many  lessons  we  may  gather  from  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  Fry;  one  which  we  think  she  would 
most  desire  to  be  pressed  home  is  that  every  woman 
has  her  individual  vocation,  and  that  a sphere  of  use- 
fulness is  open  to  all.  It  was  not  that  she  thought 
it  right  for  people  to  undertake  a public  career,  such 
as  her  own,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
for  she  considered  that  such  work  could  only  be  blessed 
if  it  followed  the  immediate  call  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
But,  that  some  outside  work  of  mercy  was  open  to 
every  Christian  woman,  she  firmly  believed. 

She  was  convinced  that  none  are  brought  too  low  in 
sin  and  misery  to  be  beyond  the  call  of  love,  and  the 
appeal  of  Christ  to  follow  Him. 

But,  above  and  beyond  all,  she  would  have  us  learn 
that  it  is  only  in  daily  union  and  communion  with  our 
blessed  Lord,  only  in  absolute  surrender  to  His  guidance, 
that  we  can  be  the  means  in  His  hands  of  turning 
“ many  to  righteousness  ” and  shining  “ as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever/'  - 
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